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A Cycle of Love-Lyrics 


By Witu1am Euery LEonarp 


[The five songs, each of which has its own completeness, form, when 
combined, a larger unit with implicit narrative: that is, they repre- 
sent an attempt at a true ‘‘lyrical ballad.’’ They were written for 
the composer, Louis Adolph Coerne, whose beautiful and subtle 
musical interpretation will shortly be published, with accompanying 
text, by Clayton F. Summy Company, Sixty-four East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago.—Author’s Note.] 


I. I NEED YOU SO 


Come, love, to me! Old griefs have made me dumb, 
My palms not yet can bring you flowers, I know; 
I can but plead, beloved, ‘‘Come, O come,— 
I need you so!”’ 


Come! though my eyes be sobered by the stars, 
My feet long lame from wanderings in the snow, 
Some joy and some great kindness shall be ours: 
I need you so! 
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Il. YOU WILL UNDERSTAND 


You have had sorrow, dearest, you no less. 

Tears, secret tears, when none were nigh to guess, 
Tears, when the strangers led you by the hand— 

O you will understand. 


You have had sorrow, dearest, you no less. 

You drank love’s cup from springs of bitterness, 
And purchased hope erewhile in Deadmen’s Land— 
O you will understand. 


Ill. I HAVE YOUR WORD 


I have your word; you trembled not, nor clung, 
But spake it eye to eye,— 

A woman, though so beautiful and young, 
So strong to live or die. 


I have your word; ’twas by no glimmering stair, 
No odorous garden close; 

But the sun heard you and the mountain air, 

The oak and the wild rose. 
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IV. CRONES OF THE VALLEY 


Crones of the valley saw you on the lea, 

Down from the mountain on that morn with me, 
And whispered wildly close against your side: 
‘‘Of old a strange and evil man was he.’’ 

And, braving scorn and slander, you replied: 

‘‘ And were it true, my love has set him free’’— 
And passed along in faith and peace and pride, 
‘‘And were it true, my love has set him free.”’ 


V. WINDOW AND HEARTH 


We have a window high above the throng, 
Above the cars that rumble all day long; 
And over autumn tree-tops in the park, 
We watch the cold red sunset in the dark. 


We have a hearth, and its mysterious blaze 
Consumes sad memories of other days; 
Hand clasped in hand we name the years-to-be 
Here in the city of the inland sea. 











The Prairie Seasons 


SPRING—A MENTAL RAMBLE 
SeLpen L. WuHItTCoMB 


In an article on ‘‘Work and Weather,’’ in 
Harper’s Magazine for January of this year, the 
author refers to those people who ‘‘live in a climate 
which is stimulating all the time and therefore ex- 
hausting because there is no alternation from day to 
day or season to season.’’ This is not for us who 
dwell in the central prairie region! Ours is a sea- 
sonal experience, and the days of our earthly so- 
journ are reckoned by the old, familiar measures of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. Varying 
from year to year, from locality to locality, develop- 
ing not with the accuracy of a machine but with an 
irregular rhythm almost personal, still each prairie 
season has its special character, established in na- 
ture and in the hearts and affairs of men. Spring 
will be spring this year as of old, though we cannot 
foretell its mood from week to week. 

In a sense every season is transitional, but we 
readily conceive summer and winter as states of 
equilibrium, spring and autumn as periods of rest- 
less intermediate movement. The composition of 
spring is complex enough to include strains from the 
music of all other seasons, but in its essential char- 
acter its motifs are those of winter, fading in dimin- 
uendo passages to final extinction, and those of 
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summer rising by crescendoes into final victory. It 
is a period of last things and of first things, and to 
imagination brings the pathos of the passing and 
the glory of becoming. 

Emphasis may be on the forward look, the awak- 
ening, the new life; but not all that departs is of 
unpleasant nature. The snow sinks on the slope, the 
sleet falls from the shrubbery, the ice goes out of the 
river, but, also, sooner or later the ‘‘winter visit- 
ants’’ among the birds fly northward, and we see no 
more of tree sparrows, Harris sparrows, pine sis- 
kins, snowbirds, till another fall. The trees are 
covered with blossoms and with foliage, but we have 
lost the sense of free, open space, and the delicate, 
intricate tracery of branches against a winter sky. 

The first things of spring! Some known every 
year since childhood, some to be introduced to us for 
the first time this very year; some tender, some ro- 
bust; some desired and some dreaded. The first of 
March—like a lamb or like a lion; the first of April 
—fooling or being fooled; the first of May—baskets 
at the door and warblers in the garden. Some of 
these novelties of the year are merely a development 
of values latent with us in the winter—the ‘‘ ground- 
hog’’ in the sun for the ground-hog in his hole; the 
tasseled bloom on the elm trees for the close-wrapped 
winter buds. Others are new-comers from beyond 
—bobolinks and monarch butterflies from the south, 
and baby wolves in the den. Woe be to that heart 
that has entirely lost its thrill at the first frog con- 
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cert, the first local spring flowers, be they violets of 
blue, ‘‘dog-tooth violets,’’ pasque-flowers, blood- 
roots, anemones, hepaticas, or simple clusters of 
shepherd’s-purse. Abnormal the eyes or ears that 
do not gladly greet the first flying kite, the first 
booming of the prairie chickens, the first song of 
brown thrasher and orchard oriole, the first calf in 
the farmyard, first harrow along the corn-rows, and 
even the first lettuce in the garden. Not so welcome 
are the initial thunder-storm and tornado, hail-storm 
over the hills and dead nestling on the lawn. Death 
and life; prose and poetry—but always, in due sea- 
son, triumphant movement toward another summer. 

If spring begins, in popular conception, with 
March, and officially late in March, in a wide area of 
the prairie region there are unmistakable and cus- 
tomary ‘‘signs of spring’’ in February. Even in 
January, in the north-eastern section of Kansas, the 
increasing variety and fluency of the cardinal’s song 
seems to seal the passing of winter. In February, 
in this locality, the soft maples may bloom, violets 
be fragrant in the garden, fresh foliage appear on 
the shrub, wasps, bees and butterflies be on the wing, 
and the meadowlarks sing now and then on the 
campus meadows. The flicker, whose piercing cry 
has probably been heard at intervals all winter, ven- 
tures the rollicking vernal laughter—though the 
more tender love-notes wait for March. On the 
third of February one year, some little school boys 
in a Kansas town remained indoors at recess. To 
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the teacher’s natural inquiry about such unnatural 
procedure, the answer was given, ‘‘It is cooler in- 
doors than out on the play-ground!’’ Far north- 
ward from Kansas, February is, sometimes at least, 
the month when the migrating ducks and geese begin 
to appear, moving toward the breeding grounds, and 
when the first bluebirds and robins, forerunners of a 
greater host, arrive. 

The great natural changes of spring would occur 
if no human being were dwelling on these prairies; 
but if there are phases of the season for plant, quad- 
ruped, insect, rock, river and atmosphere, there are 
others, from necessity or choice, for man himself. 
These vary from ‘‘spring fever,’’ calling for thor- 
oughwort tea or quinine, through sowing and culti- 
vating, revivals of golf and tennis, to the building of 
new factories and resumption of railway construc- 
tion. Dr. Huntington, in the article previously 
quoted, tells us that in certain occupations ‘the 
curve of efficiency rises from February till about the 
middle of June,’ and that ‘‘mental work reaches its 
highest point at a temperature of 38 degrees, while 
physical work reaches a maximum at 59 degrees for 
men and 60 degrees for girls.’’ It follows that some 
days of the prairie spring ought to be ‘‘good days 
for work’’; but should we not be a bit lenient toward 
ourselves and others in March days when the mer- 
cury falls to near the zero point, or rises with slight 
warning clear into the nineties? 

The ‘‘Lamp of Memory” illuminates the past of 
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our personal experience and the past of our fellow 
beings who, for over a century, have journeyed 
across the prairies between February and June, and 
have recorded what they saw or heard or felt. 

How infinitely varied and complex are the spring 
memories of every individual who has been sensitive 
to natural impressions! For many, some species of 
flower or bird may reopen vistas leading far back to 
the days that are no more. The psychologist may 
explain; we human beings may endure or enjoy our 
memories. For one, again the March sun comes out 
in glory after dismal, foggy days, in New York City. 
Into the Park stroll countless maids leading little 
children or drawing baby carriages. There is heard 
a medley of French nasal sounds, gliding Italian 
vowels and guttural German consonants. Two Eng- 
lish sparrows are busily at work bringing materials 
for a nest. A robin sings while a group of his kins- 
folk scattered over a grassy area are searching for 
worms. From the bushes come the half-suppressed 
but wholly entrancing strains of a song sparrow. 
One solitary patch of snow lingers in the shadow of a 
stone wall, but is rapidly yielding to the warmth. 
For another, again the sleet falling over the graves 
and the monuments of the great dead at Sleepy Hol- 
low; for another, the restless cormorants flying from 
colonied cliffs to sparkling sea and back from spark- 
ling sea to colonied cliffs at La Jolla; for another, 
the bees murmuring about the catkins of the willow 
in the old prairie yard—murmuring to the boy in his 
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father’s arms, brought into the spring sunshine for 
the first time after dangerous illness. 

For what may be called social memory, in dis- 
tinction from personal memory, we may have re- 
course to the records of early travelers. It would be 
an interesting task for someone to gather and collate 
the seasonal records of all the important prairie 
ramblers of early days. For the nonce, we must be 
content with a glance at a few of the pages so care- 
fully edited by the late Dr. Thwaites, and at the 
second volume of Beltrami’s Pilgrimage, published 
in London in 1828. 

It was in the spring, chiefly in May, that Max- 
imilian, Beltrami, Edwin James, Brackenridge, and 
the Lewis and Clark expedition left Missouri to 
journey up one or the other of the Great Prairie 
Rivers. Maximilian gives one essentially familiar 
phase of our prairie May in this description of a 
storm experienced May 8, 1833, in what is now the 
south-east corner of South Dakota: ‘‘ At noon with a 
temperature of 75 degrees there was a violent wind 
so that the fine sand from the banks penetrated into 
the innermost parts of our vessel; the broad river 
was so agitated by the wind that the pilot could not 
distinguish the sand banks and we were obliged to 
lie to. . . . Vivid lightning flashed in the hori- 
zon; the rain soon poured down in torrents and at 
night a storm arose which at midnight raged with 
such fury that we might have felt some alarm had 
not our vessel been so well protected by the bank. 
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The storm frequently forced open the doors of the 
upper cabin, and the rain beat into the room. To- 
ward daybreak the tempest returned with increased 
violence; the flashes of lightning and the claps of 
thunder were incessant during the twilight and 
everybody thought that the vessel must be struck.’’ 

Beltrami, fluent writer to say the least, sentimen- 
talist in a sentimental period, set forth from St. 
Louis May 2, 1823, arriving at ‘‘Fort St. Anthony, 
at the confluence of rivers St. Peter and Missis- 
sippi’’ on May 20—by his table a river journey of 
nine hundred and twenty-five miles. He records 
that to Prairie du Chien the Indians came in the 
spring ‘‘to settle with their creditors, who receive 
skins in payment.’’ At a cavern some fifteen miles 
south of Lake Pepin he saw vestiges of the recent 
annual spring lustration of the savages—their puri- 
fication ‘‘by water and fire.’’ 

Edwin James left St. Louis, with Major Long, on 
May 4, 1820. Of the scenery of the day following, 
Dr. James writes: ‘‘Our path lay through extensive 
and fertile meadows, stretching away to the distant 
horizon, and bounded sometimes by the verge of the 
sky, and sometimes by the margin of a forest. The 
elk, the deer, and the bison, the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of these delightful meadows, had been long 
since driven away by the incursions of the white 
settlers, scattered at remote intervals on the borders 
of the forests. The dense and uniform growth of 
grass had risen untrodden and uncropped, and was 
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now waving with ceaseless undulations, as the wind 
swept lightly over the surface of the plain. The 
slender graceful panicles of the heuchera americana, 
rising above the grass, resembled a grove of spears, 
bristling above the heads of an embattled host. 
Along the margins of the brooks, we noticed the 
beautiful spirea opulifolia, and a slender species of 
viburnum, bending under their clusters of snowy 
flowers.’’ To fancy, this ungathered bouquet of 
Missouri flowers—alum root, nine-bark and arrow- 
wood—seems fresh and attractive after the lapse of 
almost a century. This was no lustration of a sav- 
age, but the purification of a devoted nature by the 
spirit of beauty and the spirit of truth. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 








Roses 


By Lewis WortHIncToN SMITH 


I plucked red roses through June’s radiant weather 
And in them buried lips and eyes and brow. 
My love loves roses and still asks me whether 
There are no roses now. 


In vain I bring her golden-rod and lilies 
And regal asters for my pledge and vow. 
I know too well how past all help our ill is. 
There are no roses now. 


I bring her love, but June has passed forever. 
Love has new moods. Gray steals above my brow. 
She turns her eyes and bids me tell her never 
There are no roses now. 


In vain I seek the wayside lanes and hollows, 
Looking for signs of spring on bush and bough. 
Summer is passing and the autumn follows. 
There are no roses now. 
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The Pixie 
By H. B. AuexanDEeR 


The young man reclined drowsily in a veranda 
chair just where the wistaria vine best screened him 
from the street. With half-shut eyes he studied the 
clean-cut silhouette of the foliage and noted the deli- 
cate veining and tender green of the young leaves 
against the white glare of the are-lamp. A blurred 
murmur from the distant city, like a droning of 
summer bees, welled and waned in his ears, but there 
was no other sound. The street beneath the veranda 
was silent and deserted. The young man was 
wearied from the heat and hurry of the day, and he 
drowsed. 

Of a sudden,—perhaps he had slept,—he was 
aware of a dartling scarlet in his eyes, and a soft 
perpetual patter in his ears like a sound of dancing 
leaves. He opened his eyes wide and peered through 
the wistaria foliage. There, scarce a score of feet 
away, in the full glare of the arc-light was the 
dancer. A flutter of scarlet she seemed, so swift 
and ceaselessly astir, but there was a play of lithe 
brown arms and a flurry of dusky hair besides, and 
once and again the flash of sparkling eyes. She was 
but a midge of a girl, maybe nine or ten, but she 
danced with the grace of a wildwood fairy, and with 
all the ecstatic abandonment of elfland. 

The young man watched and a smile parted his 
lips. She seemed to float like a flake of crimson 
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snow, and he raised his hand as if to stay her from 
vanishing away. She whirled like a whirling flame, 
and he held his breath. The trip and tinkle of her 
sandals on the pavement kept the time of a wood- 
land brook-fall. 

The dance stilled and died. <A quiver, a thrill,—it 
was gone, and the dancer with a quick motion of her 
arms threw back the dusky hair and poised at rest, 
cheeks flushed and eyes aglow. 

‘‘Bravo, Pixie!’’ he cried, and clapped his hands. 

Startled, she retreated, and then with kittenish 
curiosity crept near again seeking with bright 
watchful eyes to fathom the shadow of the wistaria. 

‘‘Bravo!’’ he called again, and leaned out over the 
balustrade that she might see him. 

A furtive smile dimpled her cheeks. She raised 
her bare arm beckoningly. 

‘‘Come,’’ she said, ‘‘you shall dance, too.’’ 

He laughed. 

‘‘Come,’’ she repeated, this time gravely. 

Her voice was silkily soft but it besought well, and 
the elfin witchery of her eyes summoned. The 
young man laughed again, but he laid hold of the 
balustrade, leapt lightly over it and stood beside her. 
She smiled up at him, and taking his hand in hers 
turned down the street. 

‘‘Not here—not yet,’’ she said. 

She tripped on before and he, mindless of hat or 
coat, followed after her. At first they traversed the 
city street,—a shaded suburban street,—but soon 
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the scattered houses were left behind and they came 
out upon an open meadow that spread away into the 
darkness. The young man paused and looked ques- 
tioningly toward his guide. 

‘“‘Not here—not yet,’’ she repeated. ‘‘Come!’’ 
And she drew him on after her. 

The moon was just lifted above the horizon, and as 
its light fell fair upon them it seemed to wake anew 
the spirit of the dance in the witch-maid. Her dark 
eyes gleamed with joy. She tossed her head daintily, 
and sped away, a veritable will-o’-the-wisp with the 
moonlight flashing on the fluttered scarlet of her 
dress. 

They ascended a long steep hill which marked the 
horizon, and as they came to the summit, before them 
stretched a broad dark band of forest, its crest 
faintly silvered by glinting reflections of the moon. 
The young man had known the region well, but he 
could not recall this forest. He paused once more. 

‘“What’s here, Pixie?’’ he asked. 

She shook her head saucily. ‘‘Yonder,’’ she said, 
and pointed toward the forest. 

As they entered its shade she waited for him to 
come up with her and once more took his hand. 
Then they went on beneath the trees. At first dim 
filterings of moonlight half showed the way, but 
soon the trees stood closer and larger and above 
quite roofed them from the light. The air was heavy 
but cool, cooler than the open night, and there was a 
strong odor as of fir and pine. They seemed to be 
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walking, too, upon a matting of pine needles, and as 
he brushed against the branches the young man felt 
the prickly malice of the foliage. He kept tight hold 
on the tugging hand in his, awatch for the fitful fire 
in the dance-maiden’s eyes—the one light in the 
gloom. And she, never pausing, led the way onward 
despite the blackness and the silence, for there was 
no sound save the soft pressure of their feet on the 
forest carpeting. 

Presently it began to grow lighter. There were 
threadings and lacings of light at their feet, and 
faint glimmerings amid the branches overhead. 
Soon a pervasive luminousness, like that of early 
dawn, spread all around. The young man was puz- 
zled, for it seemed rather the light of day than that 
of the moon which was about to burst upon them. 

The forest waned and thinned and the light grew, 
and then, of a sudden, they emerged into broad day. 
They were standing at the head of a wide ravine 
that led by an easy slope straight down to a broad 
sandy beach of the sea. On either side, stretching 
far away, rose a rock-cliff wall, crested with dark 
pine forest. In all its length, so far as the eye might 
see, the breach where they stood was the only one 
that led down to the dazzling white seabeach curv- 
ing beneath like the glittering blade of a scimitar. 
Beyond, the blue waters sparkled and danced and 
shimmered, broke into little curling waves with 
featherings of spray, and crept sleepily up and down 
the hard-laid sand. Above, the sky was densely blue 
and the sun white-hot at the zenith. 
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Out on the beach, square before them, was a group 
of dancers. Small, brown-bodied men and women 
they were; naked but for rough garmentings of 
skins and furs, and necklaces of shell or teeth; their 
black hair flying loose, their arms swung free, in the 
naive exuberance of their dance. Beside them, 
squatted, were the elders, beating in rude rhythm 
rough-made tambourines and tom-toms, clapping 
with their hands, or striking rattling sticks. And all 
were crooning a strange barbaric melody, with the 
words guttural and half-articulate. 

The young man gazed astonished, but she who had 
led him thither still urged him by the hand. 

“See! We are as they,’’ she cried. ‘‘Let us 
dance!’’ 

He looked, and it was as she said. Both were 
brown-bodied savages in wild dress of fur. She 
smiled, her odd, dimpling smile, and there seemed to 
him something anciently familiar in it, and in the 
flash of her white teeth. He laughed assent, and 
together they ran on to join the dancers. 

The new-comers were not noticed as they joined 
the circling motion, and it seemed to the young man 
not strange. The spirit of the dance was upon him, 
and hand in hand with the Pixie he whirled to the 
beaten rhythm. And she breathlessly cried up to 
him: 

‘Tt is the dance to the Mother of Life, the Giver 
of Food, the Great Sea! And the song is a song to 
the sea!’’ 
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Then he remembered. The guttural harshness of 
the words was lost to him and he knew them as of 
old. 


Dance, O ye braves, to the Sea! 

Ye maids, to your Mother, the Sea! 
She spawneth the feast ye shall eat; 
She fatteth the strong food and sweet! 

Feed us, O nourishing Sea! 

The brown yearling babe be your fee, 
Giver of Life and of Meat! 


The dance grew swifter. The drums beat faster. 
The words of the song were merged and lost in the 
chirruping, barbaric cries of the dancers. Round 
and round they whirled, their brown bodies glisten- 
ing in the sun. Some of them caught up fragments 
of shell and cut and gashed their breasts till the 
flowing blood sprinkled the sands of the beach—a 
savage libation to the sea. 

How long the dance lasted the young man did not 
know, for he felt only its delirium and insensate joy. 
But suddenly, once and again, was uttered from the 
way of the cliff-wall a sharp shrill cry which clean- 
cleft the turmoil of the dancers. And close upon it 
followed a crashing and a thunder, and a trembling 
of the earth beneath their feet. He turned toward 
the forest. There at the mouth of the breach the 
trees were bending and snapping as if mere twigs, 
and through them burst the shaggy auburn hulks of 
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huge beasts with tusks like great beams of ivory 
curled high aloft. Terrified, deafened by the bellow 
and roar of their rush, the young man stood still. 

“Run! Run! Run!’’ 

He heard the Pixie’s scream and he felt her fierce 
pull at his arm. He turned and fled away. All 
his companions of the dance had vanished, save 
only she. It was but a little way across the 
path of the on-coming herd, to the shelter of the 
rock-cliff wall, but they were barely past when 
the rush of beasts swept by on the way to the sea. 
Still they did not pause but fled on down the beach. 
Breathless they came to a cavernous rent in the face 
of the rock, black and yawning. The Pixie entered 
without slack of speed, and he followed. Almost at 
once they were swallowed in darkness, but the floor 
was smooth and sandy, and a wind blowing in their 
faces led them the open way. In a few moments a 
light appeared, faint and flickering and far beyond. 
They ran on toward it, and as they neared, the young 
man beheld a circle of brown-bodied men squatted 
about a fire. Even as he saw them they seemed to 
hear the running feet. They sprang up, seized spear 
and club and thong-bound hatchet, and with cries 
and gesticulations turned towards the intruders. 
The young man strove to check his pace. He stum- 
bled and plunged forward. For an instant there was 
a whistling and a whizzing in his ears, as of hurled 
weapons, but it sounded faint and dim and far away. 
The fire, too, and the threatening savages seemed 
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suddenly to recede into deep distances, and then 
vanished altogether. 

The young man opened his eyes. He was lying on 
his back amid dewy grass. By his side crouched the 
Pixie. Her hands were clasped about her ankles; 
her knees were drawn up, her chin resting upon 
them. Her dusky hair hung wearily about her face, 
white and pale in the night light. Her eyes were sad 
and moody. All the fire was gone from them now, 
and the merry mockery from her lips. 

The moon hung low in the west, large and red, as 
if wrapped in city smoke; and faintly could be heard 
the drone of distance-mellowed city noises. In the 
other direction, down the slope of the hill, stretched 
the dark line of strange forest, with the glinting of 
moonlight on its foliage. And to their ears, from 
afar, far off, came a sound of trumpetings and a 
splashing of waters as from the play of mighty 
monsters in the sea. 











The Drama League of America 
By Matcotm G. Wysr 


In 1911 a play produced in New York City was a 
failure from the first performance. The manager 
was convinced that the play was a worthy one, the 
company was well selected and everything had been 
done to insure the success of the production. This 
misfortune was ascribed to a variety of causes, 
among them the fact that the theater in which the 
play appeared was no longer popular, and that 
strong competition on the first night had attracted 
the most influential dramatic critics. But whatever 
the causes, the failure was complete and arrange- 
ments were made at once to withdraw the play. A 
few evenings before the final performance, three 
men, a novelist, a playwright and a writer of books 
about the drama, happened into the theater, and all 
were so struck with the dramatic strength of the 
play that they determined it must not fail. Al- 
though they easily interested a number of their 
friends and gained some publicity for the play, it 
was too late to change the tide in New York, and so 
they appealed to the manager to give the production 
a trial in another city. These men were unacquaint- 
ed with the author and were wholly disinterested, 
and their enthusiasm and faith in the play were so 
great that the manager consented, and at their sug- 
gestion agreed to send the play to Chicago for one 
week. At once the three enthusiasts placed the facts 
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before the Chicago Center of the Drama League of 
America. The play was bulletined in advance and 
highly recommended by the League. When Kind- 
ling, by Charles Kenyon—for this was the play— 
opened in Chicago, it was to a crowded house and 
for fifty weeks it was acted to profitable houses in 
every part of the United States. 

Good plays of course constantly fail and bad plays 
succeed; and failure would certainly have been the 
fate of Kindling, regardless of its merits, had not the 
faith of the three enthusiasts been able to enlist the 
aid of an organization whose purpose is to deliver 
an appreciative audience for plays worthy of serious 
support. 

For this is one purpose of the Drama League of 
America, organized in Chicago less than five years 
ago as the result of the efforts of the Drama Club of 
Evanston. The founders of the League were im- 
pressed with the influence of the theater in the social 
life and with its educational importance. They felt 
that the theater, because of this influence upon the 
people and especially upon the young, should be 
more generally recognized as a matter of public con- 
cern; that it should be a practical civic aim to sep- 
arate the good in the theater from the evil that is 
more prominent; because, as Dr. Richard Burton 
says: ‘‘If we pay no attention to the sort of pabulum 
we offer this vast throng which, millions strong a 
week, turns for pleasure, rest, refreshment and ro- 
mance to the playhouse, then much that is offered 
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will be not helpful but vicious, undoing all the good 
effects of home, school, library and church.’’ 

Indifference to the theater, denunciation of it, or 
occasional condemnation of a particular play will 
have no permanent effect, nor can much general 
benefit result from the small repertory theaters of 
high class in one or two large cities. Improvement 
of conditions will come only from a united, nation- 
wide, constructive movement, and the aim of the 
Drama League of America is to accomplish this re- 
sult by banding together the forces in all parts of 
the country interested in the drama, and by uniting 
these forces for the support of better plays; the 
underlying idea of the League being that those who 
attend the theater control the future of the drama, 
and that better plays will come only as the public 
demands them and supports them. The League 
believes that there is a strong demand for clean, 
wholesome, worthwhile plays, but that haphazard, 
undirected theater going gives this demand little 
opportunity to voice itself. The Drama League does 
not quarrel with the manager when he says that he 
gives the people just what they want or demand, and 
when he points to the New Theater as evidence that 
he understands what the people want better than do 
the drama reformers. It recognizes the manager’s 
viewpoint and the risks he must take, and so devotes 
its energy to organizing the existing demand for a 
better drama, and to increasing this demand by 
stimulating the interest in dramatic study and the 
reading of plays. 
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The practical common sense of the League’s pur- 
pose and efforts has met an instant and universal 
response throughout the country, and the enthusi- 
astic supporters include business and professional 
men, teachers and professors, dramatists, actors and 
theatrical managers. Already with an affiliated 
membership of one hundred thousand the League is 
working constructively for better things, has formed 
in cities all over the country coherent groups of gen- 
uine influence, is furnishing advance information 
concerning good plays, is urging upon members the 
support of them, and is offering this ticket buying 
patronage to managers who will present worthy 
plays. Mrs. Fiske has said, ‘‘This movement of the 
Drama League is splendidly sensible and helpful. It 
does not seek to uplift the stage or do any other ab- 
surd and unnecessary thing. Its aim so far as I 
understand it is simply to encourage and support the 
best in plays and in acting and it is going about its 
business in the most direct and sensible way.’’ 

In more than thirty cities of the country, Drama 
League Centers have been formed to further, in 
each locality, the purposes of the League. To all 
members of each Center a bulletin is issued recom- 
mending each worthy play that is produced locally. 
Where approval of a play cannot be given, no bul- 
letin is issued. The bulletin gives information about 
the nature of the play and appraises the play and 
the company; thus each member has authoritative 
knowledge of the best plays to see and is saved the 
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expense and disappointment of experimenting. For 
instance, in Chicago recently over one hundred and 
fifty plays were produced in one year. Musical com- 
edies, of which there were one hundred, do not fall 
within the scope of the bulletin, and of the fifty plays 
remaining, only sixteen were bulletined. The bul- 
letins are sent to over fifteen thousand members in 
the different Centers and are also posted in clubs 
and in libraries. The League is not committed to 
any one form of play, and these bulletins support 
tragedy, comedy, farce and melodrama, if only they 
are good of their kind. The value of the bulletin is 
that it is selective and uncommercial, while the news- 
papers must not discriminate, and that it is the re- 
port of a group of independent, intelligent playgoers 
who are trying to represent the general public. 

The League is actively working for the education 
of appreciation in drama, and the most far reaching 
of its educational activities is the stimulus being 
given to amateur acting, especially among the chil- 
dren. It is by participation in the drama that an 
appreciation can best be developed, and the League 
is furthering the interests of amateur productions 
in every possible way. An annotated list of plays 
suitable for amateur acting has been published; ad- 
vice in regard to plays and the staging of them, and 
concerning all problems of amateur presentation, is 
freely given. In all Centers work with children is 
being done; in Washington, a House of Play for 
children’s acting has been established, where groups 
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of children give plays under competent direction; in 
Chicago, five workers are employed to encourage and 
direct children’s plays in playgrounds and settle- 
ments. The hope of the future rests in the develop- 
ment of acting among amateurs and children; for 
unless we can build up a taste for the best in drama 
through an intimate acquaintance with it, the organ- 
ized audience will not be forthcoming. 

The most significant and promising phase of the 
League’s work, however, is in what it is doing for 
one night stands. The officers of the League realized 
from the first that their greatest opportunity for 
service to better drama in America was to arrange 
for the production of good plays, well acted, in cir- 
cuits of one night stands. With the practical com- 
mon sense that is the foundation of the League’s 
success, an experienced theatrical manager, familiar 
with the problems of the one night theater and its 
audience, was secured to work out the plan of the 
guaranteed audience. Last year in twelve or four- 
teen towns where sufficient pledges could be had for 
tickets to a series of plays, the Drama League ar- 
ranged a tour of four different companies. The 
tours arranged were George Arliss in Disraeli, The 
English Repertory Company, The Irish Players and 
Mrs. Fiske. This experiment is but the beginning 
of the policy of the League to establish a chain of 
towns from coast to coast, where, through the 
League’s influence and support, managers will bring 
productions of a higher class than could otherwise be 
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secured for those places. The manager of one of the 
companies making the Drama League circuit said: 
‘‘This is really the big work of the Drama League— 
your big opportunity—and if we codperate we may 
bring about the renaissance of the Drama.”’ 

In spite of its promising beginning grave dangers 
are before the League; standards in the judgment 
and recommendation of plays must be fixed; the 
Centers must work harmoniously and must extend 
the influence of the League to the small towns and 
rural districts; the united support of the actors, the 
managers and the theater going public must be 
gained without lowering ideals; and above all, mem- 
bers must show their enthusiasm by buying tickets 
as well as by attending meetings. 

With the public intelligently supporting the the- 
ater all else will follow. As Dr. Richard Burton, 
President of the Drama League of America, writes 
in The New American Drama: ‘‘ And above all must 
we hang on to the idea that the theater is our 
creature, the public’s; we made it, we keep it alive, 
we can control it, if so we will. . . . And let us 
train ourselves to understand it, to patronize it 
aright, to relate it to school and society, in place of 
an aloof position of indifference and hypercriticism, 
with its blame heavy on manager and actor. In a 
word let us seek to furnish an intelligent audience 
and thus make certain a legitimate drama and a 
theater so enlightened that it shall be a national 
asset.”’ 
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Tales of the Trail: a Book of Western Verse is a volume 
of humorous dialect verse by James W. Foley, who has been 
called ‘‘the poet laureate of North Dakota.’’ E. P. Dutton 
and Company are the publishers. 











Of interest to members of women’s literary clubs is the 
publication of a one-act drama, Solomon’s Court, written by 
Faye Nixon Speer of Indianola, Iowa. It was first pre- 
sented in Indianola and afterward issued in booklet form 
by the Civic Committee of the Woman’s Club in that city. 


A fourth edition of Francis Fisher Browne’s well-known 
work, The Every-day Life of Abraham Lincoln, has recently 
appeared. This is the result of the last literary labor of its 
author, whose work as editor of The Dial for the last third 
of a century has been of the highest importance to the 
region of the Middle West, as well as to the nation at large. 
Browne and Howell Company are the publishers. 


John P. Morton and Company of Louisville, Kentucky, 
have recently published a new volume of the work of the 
late Madison Cawein, entitled The Poet and Nature and 
The Morning Road. The wholesomeness and sweetness of 
this book are in pleasing contrast with much of our sociolog- 
ical and psychological poetry. Perhaps the children in the 
prose portions of The Poet and Nature are a bit unchild- 
like; but the glimpses into Cawein’s note-book are fascinat- 
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ing, and occasionally the interspersed poems rise to the 
perfect mood of the sonnet on the old house: 


‘‘Here Summer seems a placid face asleep, 
And the near world a figment of her dreams.’’ 


The second portion of the book, The Morning Road, is a 
collection of new nature poems, characterized by vivid de- 
scription and easy rhythms. The Kentucky poet has done 
lasting service in his life-long devotion to the beauty of our 
region. Truly he has travelled 
‘‘a road on which new Beauty walks 
With every Commonplace of life.’’ 

The Middle West must sorrow that his journey is so soon 
finished. 


Edwin L. Sabin, in Kit Carson Days, has told for us anew 
the tale of Kit Carson,—pioneer, Indian fighter, explorer, 
scout, soldier, citizen. Born on Christmas day, 1809, in 
Kentucky or North Carolina, Christopher Carson was one 
of the long list of Scotch-Irish emigrants from the Alle- 
gheny region. He was born to be a wanderer; for of him 
and his seven brothers it is written: ‘‘ Every one, without 
a single exception, went west in search of the Indian and 
the buffalo.’’ In thirty-eight chapters the story of his life 
is told; a final chapter, consisting of a most sympathetic 
and conservative characterization of the man, completes a 
biography of more than five hundred pages. An interest- 
ing document in the lengthy appendix is the Carson will, 
drawn May 15, 1868, eight days before the death of Carson. 
Valuable notes on the individual chapters are appended at 
the close of the volume; and the whole is carefully indexed. 
The illustrations deserve special mention. More than 
eighty of these, gathered from far and near, add a quaint 
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dignity to the volume. The author has done well; for he 
has pictured for us a character in many respects akin to 
Leather Stocking, in a spirit not less sympathetic than that 
of Cooper himself. The volume will be of value to the stu- 
dent as well as to the casual reader. A. C. McClurg and 
Company are the publishers. 


The literature devoted to the American Indian is slowly 
coming into its own. Since the classic work of Parkman 
and the absorbing pseudo-fictitious productions of Irving, 
there has been published much pertaining to the romantic 
‘‘red man.’’ Interest in the subject is continually on the 
increase; and any books that appear now-a-days bearing 
the impress of careful and scholarly work are heartily wel- 
comed. Alanson Skinner’s The Indians of Greater New 
York is a work in a field which has heretofore been for the 
most part untouched save in monographs of a somewhat 
restricted nature, or in documents and papers included in 
the early archives of the state of New York. The time cov- 
ered is the period before the coming of the English; and the 
early records of New Amsterdam, New Orange, and New 
York were studied in the preparation of the volume. A 
bibliography completes a book of first importance. Another 
important addition to the study of Indian life is Dr. Walter 
Hough’s The Hopi Indians. Dr. Hough has been for years 
a close student of the aborigines of the Southern border, 
and it may not be too much to say that he ranks first among 
American students in this particular field. The book is a 
careful study of the life of the Hopi Indians in both town 
and country, including their amusements, their religion, 
their traditions, and their mythology. These books are both 
announced for early publication by the Torch Press. 

















In the current number of Poetry a group of poems by 
Edith Wyatt is especially worthy of mention. The sug- 
gestive imagery of Clover, the delightful personal touch of 
the nature-love in April Weather, and the music and pictur- 
esqueness of On the Great Plateau single these three out as 
the best of the collection. Miriam Allen de Ford’s The 
Musicmaker’s Child contains pleasing touches of color and 
melody in a weird setting, although it is technically a rather 
roughly hewn piece of work. The Wanderer, by Zoé Akins, 
demonstrates that a beautiful and fitting expression of feel- 
ing is not always throttled by brevity and rhythmic regu- 
larity of verse. On the whole the January issue of Poetry 
is noticeably above the average of its recent predecessors. 


The South has been chosen as the field for discussion in 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December, 
1914. In an exceedingly well-written article on Richard 
Henderson and the Occupation of Kentucky, 1775, the 
author, Archibald Henderson, makes this significant state- 
ment concerning his ancestor: ‘‘If George Rogers Clark 
was ‘the Hannibal of America,’ if Daniel Boone was her 
Marco Polo, Richard Henderson was her Cecil Rhodes.’’ 
The ante-bellum contest between Southern Whig and South- 
ern Democrat over the question of the abstract right of 
secession is admirably portrayed by Arthur C. Cole in an 
article on The South and the Right of Secession. Historical 
Activities in the Old Southwest is the title of a valuable 
article by St. George L. Sioussat. Clarence E. Carter 
writes on Some Aspects of British Administration in West 
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Florida. William Clark’s Journal of General Wayne’s 
Campaign in Ohio is printed in full under the head of 
Notes and Documents. 


The January issue of The Miscellany completes Volume 
One of this pleasing little magazine, and is not inferior to 
its predecessors in interest or attractiveness. It is intro- 
duced by Part I of A Visit to Franz von Bayros, by Win- 
ward Prescott. The Townley series on The Bookplates of 
Horace Walpole and his Contemporaries is completed, and 
notes of interest to collectors of books and bookplates are 
appended. The editor remarks: ‘‘Thus we complete our 
first volume. Viewing it retrospectively we see a wide field 
for improvement; a field that has not been wholly barren 
of the fruits envisaged at its conception and yet one offering 
broad opportunity for further development.’’ It is a mat- 
ter of encouragement and inspiration that so creditable a 
publication is finding place in the Middle West. 


Prominent among the contributions to The Mid-West 
Quarterly for January, 1915, are the following: Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Radical, by Cephas D. Allin; The Renats- 
sance, by E. Benjamin Andrews; American Traits as Seen 
by the French, by George D. Morris; and Emerson as a 
Romanticist, by Louise Pound. Gtosué Carducci, by Ruth 
Shepard Phelps; Soctology and the Law, by Arthur W. 
Spencer; and The Mantle of Browning, by Hardin Craig, 
complete the number. 


The forthcoming number of The Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics will contain an article on The Early History of 
Lead Mining in Iowa, by Jacob Van der Zee; and a discus- 
sion of The History of Text-book Legislation in Iowa, by 
O. E. Klingaman. 





